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Three additional considerations, of no very 
great individual consequence, bear out the inter- 
pretation of Endimion just given ; they appear so 
obvious that it is strange to find them hitherto 
overlooked : 

1. 'Tellus' — not quite the most natural an- 
tonym to 'Cynthia' — is an anagram of Lettice 
(Lletus), the third wife of Leicester and the im- 
mediate cause of his disgrace with Elizabeth in 
1579. This fact, which may, of course, be mere 
accident, is given for what it may be worth. 

2. The notes of time in the play are patently 
fanciful and inconsequent. The forty years' sleep 
of Endimion (v. i, 50) does not correspond with 
any alteration in the other mortal figures : it is 
merely emblematic of Leicester's actual change 
during the period 1579-1586 from the youthful 
part of the Queen's lover to the elderly r61e of 
military general and political adviser. The only 
reference to time to which specific application can 
reasonably be attributed is that contained in Endi- 
mion' s lamentation over Cynthia's disfavor (n. 
i, 14—22) : ' Remember my solitarie life, almost 
these seauen yeeres : whom haue I entertained but 
mine owne thoughts, and thy vertues ? What 
companie haue I vsed but contemplation ? Whom 
haue I wondred at but thee ? Nay whom haue I 
not contemned, for thee ? Haue I not crept to 
those on whom I might haue trodden, onelie be- 
cause thou didst shine vpon them? Haue not 
iniuries beene sweet to mec, if thou vouchsafedst 
I should beare them ? Haue I not spent my 
golden yeeres in hopes, waxing old with wishing 
nothing but thy loue.' It is worth noting that 
' almost . . seauen yeeres ' is the precise interval 
between the affair of 1579 and the acting of the 
play (Feb. 2, 1586 ?), and the text describes very 
well Leicester's difficult position during that pe- 
riod. The spending of golden years in hopes and 
the waxing old are quite out of keeping with the 
imaginary youthful Endimion, and must, one 
would suppose, have topical significance. 

3. It is very uncritical to read in the play a 
compliment to the original of Endimion. Surely, 
the reverse is true. For obvious reasons, dramatic 
and politic, Lyly could not make his titular hero 
positively odious ; but the inferences from Endi- 
mion' s relations to Cynthia and Tellus, his foolish 
ambition, deserved punishment, and final luke- 



warm pardon are by no means flattering to that 
character. The ideal male figure in the play is, 
evidently, not Endimion but Eumenides ; and if 
one feels confidence to proceed in one's identifica- 
tion beyond the three most important persons, the 
next natural step will probably be to recognize 
Lyly's patron Burleigh, only five years senior to 
Leicester and the Queen, in Eumenides, the faith- 
ful servant and counsellor of Cynthia, who repri- 
mands the aspiring Endimion, and afterward by 
his generosity makes possible the latter' s recon- 
ciliation with his mistress. 

Interpret the allegory as we may — and it seems 
clear to me that only one reasonable interpretation 
so far exists — the general purport of Endimion 
remains certain. From the point of view of 
Cynthia, the play contrasts selfish and unselfish 
service in Endimion and Eumenides. From the 
point of view of Endimion, it is the old story of 
the opposition between earthly and ideal love — 
the theme suggested by the opening line of 
Shakespeare's 144th sonnet, ' Two loves I have of 
comfort and despair.' 

This is undoubtedly what the poet saw in his 
play and what he expected his audience to see. 
Any attempt to explain the piece as an elaborate 
parable, not reflecting true love or real personal 
service, but mystically enshrouding the great 
political and diplomatic events of the age, in- 
volves a complete distortion. It results from 
viewing sixteenth century life through the in- 
verted perspective of political history, and indi- 
cates a failure to apprehend the actual range of 
interest of Lyly's local, courtly public. 

C. F. Tucker Bkooke. 
Yale University. 



THE CURSOR MUNDI AND THE 
"SOUTHERN PASSION." 

In the Cotton MS. of the Cursor Mundi a later 
hand (xv century) has inserted two passages of 
considerable length, the first treating of the suf- 
ferings of Christ on the Cross, and the second of 
the Resurrection. The description of the ms. given 
by Dr. Hupe * makes it clear that the interpolated 

1 Owrsor Mundi, E. E. T. S., pp. 124*-125* 
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passages were added after the ms. had been com- 
pleted. The interpolator, wishing to attach the 
story of the Resurrection at a point half-way down 
the second column of fol. 95b, erased the remain- 
der of the column in order to make room for the 
addition, and afterwards copied the erased lines 
(17,289-316) at the end of col. 2, fol. 98b. 

The story of the Resurrection thus inserted in 
the Cotton ms. was taken, as Horstmann' has 
already noted, from the "Southern Passion." I 
wish now to point out that the other inserted pas- 
sage, on the Sufferings on the Cross, was borrowed 
from the same source. This "Southern Passion," 
which is included in a number of the mss. of the 
South English Legendary, has, so far as I am 
aware, never been printed.' The extract which I 
present herewith for comparison with the text of 
the Cotton ms. is taken from the earliest extant 
text of the Southern Passion— that in Harl. 2277, 
a manuscript written about 1300.* The parallel 
lines in the Cotton Cursor begin at v. 16749, 
the very point at which the later hand makes its 
appearance — though Morris, in numbering the 
lines of the Cotton text, marks the divergence 
from the other Cursor mss. as beginning 15 lines 
further on. The Cotton interpolator, beginning 
at v. 16, 749, replaced 54 lines of the Cursor text 
by 163 lines taken from the " Southern Passion." 
He then returned to the text of the Cursor for 12 
lines (16,803-14), and followed these by a second 
borrowing (72 lines) from the " Passion." 

Though the scribe of Harl. 2277 writes his text 
in long lines, the metre is identical with that of 
the Cursor, in which the septenary has been split 
into short lines. 5 



(fol. 12a) 



16749 Bi ihesiw Bode stod i his moder \>at cam 
herto 
& Marie Cleofei his moder soster also 



* Altengl. Legend., Neue Folge, p. Lxvii. 

3 One of my students, Miss M. M. Keiller, has under- 
taken to edit the complete text of the "Southern Pas- 
sion" from several mss. 

4 Laud MS. 108, slightly earlier than Harl. 2277, pre- 
serves a fragment (141 lines) of the "Southern Passion." 
This will be found in Horstmann's Leben Jem (Minister, 
1873) beginning at line 761. 

8 The numbers in the margin refer to the corresponding 
lines in the Cotton text of the Cursor, as numbered in the 
E. E. T. S. edition. 



& Marie magdalene! and J>o ihesus iseg 
His moder & his disciple! seint lohn 

\>at stod hire nog 
pat he louede >o he seide '. to his moder 

anon 
16757 Womman lo her \>i sone! t>o seide he to 

seint lohn 
Lo her J>i moder & seint lohn ! as >ulke 

tyme iwis 
In his poer vnderfeng ; J* hege quene 

of Wis 
Our leuedi as hire owe sone ; he bitoc 

seint lohn 
As ho saij> beo ]>u hire sone ! on me na> 

heo non 
3-10 We ne fyndef> nogt iwrite ! J>at oure 

leuedi in all hire sore 
Spac ogt bote makede deol.' ne mi;;te no 

womman more 
Hire deol passede alle deoles i heo nolde 

confort non 
pat suerd heo felde at hire hurte! J>at 

billet hire symeon. 

(Here follow 20 lines which have no equivalent 
in the Cotton text. ) 

11 Wei pitousliche oure louerd seide ! nou 

hit is ido 
po J>e gywes brougte oure louerd ! galle 

& vynegre also 
(fol. 12b) po bigonne tenebres! & were her an 

vrj>e idon 
In |>e sixte tide of J>e day! J>at we 

clipiej) non 
24-30 pe tenebres is durchede! J>er nas no 

more list 
purfout al middel erj>ef J>an hit were 

midnigt 
Hit began at ouernoni & forte >e 

noegete tide ilaste 
po wolde beo oueraon ! J>o were \>e 

schrewen agaste 
pe sonne was blac hit was eclips ! ajen 

cunde ynoug 
Ne migte >e sonne schyne no leng ! >an 

he to depe droug 
31-38 Lute wonder me J>ins)> hit was J>o ! Jjej 

heo ne migte schyne 
Whan \>e maister of sonne & mone ! an 

vrj>e Jiolede such pyne 
pe sonne wfydrouj; hire ligt also ! & non 

an vrj>e ne sende 
ffor he nolde schyne on hero ! ]«rt oure 

louerd an vrj>e schende 
39-58 Meni grete clerkes! J>at were in oJ>er 

londe 
I-sege & ne mijte on >e eclips! no 

reisoun vnderstonde 
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& of oure louerd hi nuste nogt ! & gut 

burf clergie hi Jngte 
pat lij>ere men her an vrbe '. oure louerd 

to de£e brogte 
& vnderstode of godes cunde! \>aX he 

was flesch & bon 
& ber-burf were sij>be i-cristned & soi»t 

Denys was }>at on 
For seint Denys bulke tyme! in Atte- 

nesse was 
He seg be eclips age cunde ! him won- 

drede of Jxit cas 
& noting he nuste of god ! for mstine 

nas he nogt 
& gut Jjurf his clergie i >is word com on 

his >ogt 
0>er god >ole> dej> in flesch ! o>er wor- 

dles cunde 
Is ibrogt al vp & doun i & >is word was 

in munde 
& >urf bulke word >er afterward i as 

seint poul bi hint com 
& burf pur reisoun of his clergie ! he 
afeng cristendom 
59-69 Ac in >e neogebe tide of be dai ! oure 
louerd gan me & grede 
ftor grete angusse of be de>es browe i & 

>use wordes sede 
Mi god vvhi hastou me forsake i eft sone 

he seide so 
Mi god whi hastou me forsake ! J>o )>e 

gost scholde out go 
Sorsake he huld him for no man ! for 

his wonden slronge 
Ne tornde to him bote J>e >eof i J>at bi 

him was anhonge 
& bat greuede him more >an his det>! 

>erfore >is he sede 
Heli * heli • as ge hurej> ! in be passioun 

rede 
pat was >e langage of ebreu ! bat among 

t>e gywes is 
To sigge as icA seide er : an englisch al 

t>is 
Mi god whi hastou me forsake! & J>o 

anon gan me 
pe Eomeyns J>at ihurde >is i seide he 

clipej) Elie 
Loke we wher Elie come! to bringe 
him from >e dej> 
70-76 Mi fader ibesas seide bo ! mid wel softe 
brej> 
Ich bitake mi gost in his hond i & began 

to closi his ege 
& his heued heng adouni & mid b«t 

word gan deye 
Ou ihesu ho mai J>is ihurej> .' wiboute 

wop of hurte 
Hardi is J>e hurte bat hit hure>! bote 
he wepe & smurte 



pat J>u scholdest so bitere wepe for 

ous i & so bitere grede 
& for ous lete >i lyf i alias oure wrec- 

chede 
Ne migte >e vrj* bere \>i dej>! >at is 

J>ing wiboute rede 
pat heo graliche ne quakede '. as ho sai> 
for drede 
98-101 Alias man whar is J>yn hurte! hou 
migtou ihure >is 
Bote bu quake for sorwe i gret deol of J>e 

hit is 
Treo ne stones ne bolede nogt '. J>at his 

hurte to breke atuo 
Aboute be place in meni stede ! bat hi 

ne berste also 
CloJ>es )>at in be temple were '. to-cloue 

also amidde 
Dede menne }>rouges to-bersten ek '. as 

merci to bidde 
Ou ihesu strong was J>i dej>! whan harde 

treon & stones 
To-berste >o J>in hurte to-brac! & 

prouges mid menne bones 
Man hou migtou )>is ihure! J>at bin 

hurte ne bregb anon 
Alias man which is >in hurte ! hardere 

>an eni ston 
pi louerd deide in stronge pyne ! & in 

stronge debe 
ffor J>e & bu ert his hyne! & ert sori 

vne)>e 

pe Sonne ligt & heuene brigt ! here 

vertu gonne quenche 

104-5 & >u for wham he bolede al bat i vnebe 

wolt >«ron benche [t>is dede 

106-17 A prophete of oure louerd ! longebif ore 

i\ As >urf oure louerdes moub ! & buse 

wordes sede 
An oxe [sic] him mai fynde a sti i & a 

turtle a nest also 
Whar on sitte & walewy i & beron reste 

J>erto 
And ihesus nis an vrbe nogt '. so moche 

god bileued 
Wher-vpe he mowe enes! reste his 

weri heued 
Ou ihesu suete bing '• were bu so riche bo 
Nere bu king of alle kinges ! wher was 
bi god ago 
118-25 pe nas nogt ileued so moche god '. wher 
on >u migtest deye 
Ne a wrecche turf of hard vr>e '. vp in 

>e eyr an heye 
Ne bi seli lymes nere '. i-granted >o no 

be mo 
pat eni migte helpe 0>er ! hou migte 

beo moire wo 
Hou migte so pore deb • eni man iseo 
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Biter & strong & eke pore! louerd 

ihered J>u beo 
(fol. 13b) 138-49 No wonder hit nas J>eg )* sonne i wer 

in durchede ido 
Whan treon & harde stones! & clo]>es 

burste atuo 
pe gywes J>at him sloge! J>o hi sege al 

>is oas 
gut hi seide J>is man her ! for so>e rigt- 

ful was 
Menie J>at in J>e place stode i i-baptiged 

were 
(Second flor miracles >at hi sege! & also for 
insertion.) fere 

1-4 po was here lawe if eni man! were to 

de>e ibrogt 
Aboute >e feste of ester! J>at he ne 

bileuede \>er nogt 
Ac adoun for J>e hege feste '■ of J>e Bode 

were ido 
Nyme hi wolde oure louerd adoun! & 

>e J>eoues also 
Ac to beo siker >at he were ded '. his 

J>ien hi to-breke 
Ac J>o hi to oure louerd come! more 

schame hi him speke 
23-28 Longius a blynd knigt >er stod ! a spere 

hi him caste 
& sette him to oure louerdes rigt side! 

& bede him scheoue faste 
31-36 pat spere he schof to his hurte! J>er com 

out water & blod 
His egen >erwi> he wipede ; & hadde 

sigt wel god 
Merci he crtde oure louerd ! & let him 

baptige iwis 
& si}>J>e he was y-marttrd! & god hale we 

in heuene is. 

(Here follow 20 lines which, have no equivalent 
in the Cotton text. ) 

(fol. 14a) Whan )>e endes were y-opened J>ere ! in 

gret angusse & sore 
Clene orn out J>e veyne blod ! >at J>er ne 

com out no more 
37-44 per ue migte suete J>ing on >e ; no more 

blod beo ifounde 
Bote hit were )>e suete lyues drope ! at 

J>yn hurte grounde 
gut nolde >e gywes J>at bileoue .' as hi 

nome red 
po me schof J>e spere J>ertoi for loke 

whar >u were ded 
45-52 Suete ihesu moche was>elouei J>at J>u 

cuddest >er« 
pa woldest we were i-saued ! \>at no 

defaute nere 
Mid J>e leste drope of J>i blod ! >u migtest 

habbe ibougt 
& J>u geue for ous eue?-ech drope! >at 

i>er ne bileuede nogt 



53-60 No more vylt J>an hi dude ! ne migte ; 

gywes >e do 
Bituene tuei gywes [sic] hi J>e honge i £ 

in wylde stede also 
ffor vpe J>e hul of Caluarie ! whan eni 

J>eoues were 
Inome for >eof>e & idemd i anhonge hi 

were J«re 
61-64 & anhonge on >e Eode ! as J>u were 

ihesu also 
NoJ>ing nas vilere J>an J>e Rode ! er J>u 

were on ido 
pat was J>e stede vil i & J>e dom & }>e 

treo 
pot >u were on to dej>e ido ! ihesu iherep 

>u beo 
69-72 ffor J>e gywes to soJ>e isege ! >at oure 

louerd was ded 
ffor J>e feste hi >ogte him nyme adoun ! 

as hi hadde er ised 
5-12 An old knigt Jjat hadde oure louerd 

longe iloued ! Ioseph of Arymathie 
Ac he ne berfte Jierof beo iknowe! for 

doute of aspie 
He bad pilatus ihesMses bodi! and he gaf 

hit him anon 
po nam he wi> him Niehodemus ! & to 

be Bode gan gon 
& to \>e Bepulcre J>e bodi bere ! & nome 

adoun of >e Bode. 

Comparing this extract from the "Southern 
Passion " with the interpolated passage in the 
Cotton text of the Cursor, one sees that the inter- 
polator, though directly depending on the "Pas- 
sion," has treated his original with freedom, re- 
lieving much of its prolixity by varying or omit- 
ting at his pleasure. It is interesting to note, fur- 
ther, the appearance here and there of lines and 
phrases from the original text of the Cursor, which 
the interpolation displaced. 6 The weaving in of 
this material, moreover, has been intelligently, 
even skilfully, accomplished. In a word, the in- 
terpolation in the Cotton MB. of the Cursor Mundi 
must be recognized as the work of an editor rather 
than of a scribe. 



Bryn Mawr GoUege. 



Carleton Brown. 



6 Following is a list of the lines in the Cotton interpola- 
tion which appear to derive from the original text in tlif 
Cursor : Cott. 12 = Cursor 16767, Cott. 14-16 = C«rs. 
16772-3, Cott. 23 = Curs. 16783, Cott. 
16779-82, Cott. 82-85 = Curs. 16783-6. 
tion: Cott. 17-22 =Ours. 16829-34, Cott. 
16843. 



78-81 = Ours. 
Second inser 
29-30= Oars 



